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conversion, closed the schools, dispersed the libraries,
and allowed science to be branded as magic; while
Julian, whose love of nature was merely artistic, as re-
actionary on the other side, wished to interdict the
Christians from the pursuit of studies that might
be perverted to support their heresies. It has been
said that Justinian, in banishing the later seven
sages from Constantinople to the Court of Chosroes,
"dug the grave of Greek philosophy." Charlemagne,
Alfred, and our ITorrnan kings, were patrons of the
scant culture of their respective reigns; and Frederick
II. of Germany established a new centre of polite
learning in his Sicilian Court: but the Caliphs were tho
sole throned promoters of science down to the time of
Alphonso of Castile. The history of thought during
the dark ages is mainly the history of the Church. In
the sixth century her struggle for existence was succeeded
by imperious claims to supremacy, only held in check by
the secular and national resistance of the Plantagenets,
Capets, and Hohenstauffens. Hildebrand established a
universal court of appeal, and dispensed to monarchs
their right to rule. The candle that had been carried
warily through the catacombs was now exalted on the
shrine,

It is admitted that civilisation owes to the medieval
Church a debt difficult to overstate. Her Popes fostered
the early arts, her monasteries were the repositories of
books, and the use of the Latin language, preserved in
her ceremonials and her controversies, helped to bridge
the gulf between two worlds. But those influences were
injuriously exclusive; they gave a single bent to ener-
gies that might have otherwise expanded with the variety